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Briefs 


Indiana  General 
Assembly  honors  PUC 

The  Indiana  General  Assembly  took 
time  from  a  busy  scbedule  Tuesday 
(Feb.  25)  to  honor  Purdue  University 

Calumet.  - 

In  a  resolution  passed  by  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate, 
Purdue  Calumet  was  congratulated 
for  “'its  40  years  of  service  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Lake  County  and  thestate  .” 

The  resolution  went  an  to  recognize 
“the  Trustees  and  Administration  of 
Purdue  . .for  their  efforts  i»  bringing 
high  quality  educattoiml  oppor^y 
to  the  citizens  of  Lake  County ,  and  in 
promoting  the  economic  development 
of  the  region.”  ... 

Additionally,  the  resolution  Chal¬ 
lenged  Purdue  Calumet  to  “continue 
its  efforts  to  improve  the  educational, 
social,  cultural  and  economic  environ¬ 
ment  of  the  region," 

Theatre  Company  to 
present  “Company” 

The  Theatre  Company  of  Purdue 
University  Calumet  is  welcoming 
everyone  to  its  2ist  season  by  present¬ 
ing  the  musical,  “Company.”  “Com¬ 
pany”  addresses  the  concepts  of  mar¬ 
riage  and  what  several  people  go 
through  to  find  happiness,  love,  and 
companionship.  Show  dates  are 
March  13,  14,  and  15  at  8  p  m.  and 
March  16  at3  p.m.  in  Alumni  Hail,  Ad¬ 
mission  is  14;  free  with  SSF  card.  To 
reserve  tickets  or  for  additional  mfor: 
mation  call  ext.  460  or  393. 

“Find  the  Job”  for 
communication  majors 

A  workshop  is  being  hosted  on 
March  1?  on  "Finding  the  Job.”  The 
seminar  begins  at  noon  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  unto  2  p.m.  A  panel  of  profes¬ 
sionals  from  public  relations,  broad¬ 
cast,  journalism,  and  general  com¬ 
munication  will  be  on  hand  to  answer 
questions.  This  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  C/CA  department  in  C321  for  com 
majors  only. 


Monday,  March  10 

Applications  due  for  Governor  Orr’s  Fel¬ 
lowship  Program. 

12-2  p.m.  SGA  meeting,  C321. 

9  a.m.  -  5  pm.  Customer  Service  Training 
Seminar. 

Wednesday,  March  12 

12  noon  Women's  Studies,  Brown  Bag 
Forum  “Transition  trom  the  Public  to  the 
Private  Section, “  C321. 

12, 4  and  7  p.m.  SPB  free  movie:  "Ghost- 
bustem,”  C100. 

Saturday,  March  1$ 

Deadline  for  Outstanding  Teacher  Nom- 
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Lakers  amaze  Grace 

Tony  Garvey  powers  up  two  points  against  Grace  College  in  Monday’s 
night  semi-final  round  of  NAIA  District  21  Playoffs.  More  on  p.  7. 


Beering 
looks  to 
‘new  frontier’ 

He  says  the  working 
student  is  our  magic 


Laura  Waluszko 

news  editor 

Challenging  Purdue  Calumet  to  approach 
the  “new  frontier,”  Purdue  President  Stev¬ 
en  Beering  offered  faculty  and  staff  a  num¬ 
ber  of  suggestions  when  he  addressed  the 
Faculty/Staff  convocation  last  Friday. 

“You  are  an  urban  university,”  he  sajd, 
“uniquely  equipped  to  deal  with  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  urban  America.”  He  said  this 
campus  has  the  unique  opportunity  to  em¬ 
bark  upon  the  frontier  of  the  inner  city:  “a 
city  going  through  a  painful  transition  from 
one  industrial  base  to  many.” 

He  also  said  PUC  should  work  on  pro¬ 
grams  dealing  with  the  elderly  and  the  life- 
sciences.  “The  nursing  program  here,”  he 
said,  “is  second  to  none.” 

Purdue  Calumet  must  also,  he  said,  ex¬ 
pand  graduate  education  opportunities  and 
continue  raising  monies  for  individual  re¬ 
search  opportunities  for  the  faculty. 

“The  ‘working  student’  is  the  magic  that 
PUC  has,”  Beering  said.  The  students  here, 
he  said,  have  different  needs,  desires  and 
capabilities  ( often  advanced)  than  those  of 
the  residential  student.  PUC  students  are 
“in  a  hurry,  enormously  goal-oriented  and 
highly  motivated.” 

“Even  faculty  here  are  ‘working  facul¬ 
ty’,”  he  said.  They  have  their  feet  in  the 
‘real  world’  and  can  relate  with  greater  ease 
to  the  working  student,  he  said. 

“America’s  large  corporations,”  Beering 
said,  “are  our  biggest  competition  to  higher 
education.  “We  are  nationally  competing 
for  the  18-year-old  high  school  graduate,”  he 
said,  and  offered  a  formula  to  help  “re¬ 
capture  our  enterprise.” 

Purdue  Calumet,  and  universities  across 

Continued  on  p.  3 


Vending  machine  vandalism  continues 


Laura  Waluszko 

news  editor 

They’ve  taken  their  share  of  hits,  and  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet  Police  Chief  Glen  Conor  says 
he  doesn’t  know  why  vending  machines 
seem  to  be  the  big  target  for  vandalism  on 
campus  this  year. 

“The  Porter  Building  is  being  hit  regular¬ 
ly”  said  SAGA  Food  Services  Director  Bert 
Baker.  “Almost  every  week  I  can  expect  to 
find  another  dent,  another  pry  mark  (on  the 
pop  machine.)” 

Conor  said  another  of  the  machines  in  the 
SFLC  concourse  was  broken  into  sometime 
between  last  Saturday  and  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  Apparently  no  money  was  taken  from 
the  machine,  Conor  said,  but  an  undeter¬ 
mined  amount  of  food  was  removed. 

Baker  estimates  that  the  vandalism  has 
cost  SAGA  approximately  $300  in  repair  of 
machines  from  the  1985-86  school  year 
alone.  Baker  added  that  vending  machine 
vandalism  isn’t  just  occurring  at  Purdue 
Calumet. 

“A  vending  machine  was  actually  drop¬ 
ped  out  of  a  second  story  window”  at  Illinois 
Benedictine,”  Baker  said,  where  SAGA  has 
about  12  machines. 

Vandals  have  struck  other  spots  on  this 
campus,  including  the  Gyte  lounge  and  the 
Anderson  building. 

“I  wish  anyone  who  sees  any  of  this  going 
on  would  tell  somebody,’  Baker  said.  He 
said  he  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  all  the 
machines  are  broken  into  when  no  one  is 


around. 

Conor  said  most  of  the  damage  appears  to 
take  place  on  the  weekend,  when  SAGA  em¬ 
ployees  aren’t  usually  on  campus. 

Conor  said  he  has  no  suspects,  but  does 


think  it  might  be  the  same  group  even 
though  they  don’t  strike  the  same  way 
everytime.  He  said  he  has  talked  to  stu¬ 
dents,  but  “everytime  you  talk  to  somebody , 
nobody  seems  to  see  anything.” 


Make 

Mine 

Mime 


Story  and  photos 

by  Joe  Swisher 

The  Calumet  Women’s  Alliance, 
and  the  Women’s  Studies  Program 
here  at  Purdue  Calumet,  have  been 
co-sponsoring  a  theatrical  mime 
workshop  by  the  feminist  theatre 
troupe  “Make  it  Mime.”  These 
workshops  have  met  both  February 
1  and  March  1,  and  one  more  session 
is  scheduled  for  April  12.  These 
workshops  are  free,  and  are  held  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  Library  Build- 

Contlnuad  on  p.  4 
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No  matter  how  much  material  I  am  as¬ 
signed  for  some  classes,  I  cannot  get  enough 
to  read.  I  have  found  some  of  the  subjects 
I’ve  studied  more  fascinating  than  I  could 
have  expected.  I  search  through  book  stores 
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Outside  studies  invaluable 


for  extra  reading  materi '  1. 

My  first  philosophy  class  introduced  me  to 
new  concepts  but  also  gave  me  the  desire  to 
find  outside  source.  I  began  reading  Fried¬ 
rich  Nietsche,  Karl  Jaspers  and  Plato.  I  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  world  of  thought  and  gained  a 
different  insight  about  life. 

My  present  studies  in  political  science 
have  encouraged  me  to  go  out  and  look  for 
new  books.  I  have  reinforced  my  education 
in  studying  Nationalism,  Milton  Freed¬ 


man’s  concept  of  capitalism  and  Political’ 
Action  Committees  in  Congress.  I  have 
bought  and  read  books  on  the  evils  of  im¬ 
perialism  and  capitalism  in  the  world. 

Some  of  my  professors  and  the  subjects 
they  have  taught,  have  given  me  i '  )t  of  val¬ 
uable  knowledge  that  has  change;  ?e  way  I 
think  and  the  way  I  view  people  i-  id  life. 
Through  my  extra-curricular  studies,  I  have 
strengthened  this  knowledge  and  gained 
greater  insight  into  the  subject. 


I  have  always  enjoyed  reading,  even  if  it 
was  the  Sunday  comics.  Reading  has  pro¬ 
vided  me  with  relaxation  and  has  been  a 
source  of  entertainment.  When  I  relate 
reading  to  education,  I  know  that  without 
my  outside  studies,  .1  would  know  a  great 
deal  less  than  I  do  now .  As  I  continue  on  with 
my  life,  I  will  keep  going  to  bookstores  to 
find  a  new  book,  a  new  source  of  knowledge, 
because  I  can  never  learn  enough. 


U.S.  backs  petty  fascists 


Marcos  is  no  longer  in  power  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  So  ends  another  era  in  U  .S.  foreign  re¬ 
lations,  or  does  it?  With  the  Philippines 
under  Marcos’  rule  for  over  twenty  years, 
the  United  States  benefitted  in  the  use  of  the 
Philippines  as  a  military  base  and  an  outlet 
for  our  businesses. 

During  the  Vietnam  War,  the  Philippines 
was  a  vital  military  base  from  which  to 
launch  attacks  on  the  Viet  Cong.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  is  of  vital  interest  to  the  U.S.  policy 
making  elite  in  their  constant  game  of  stra¬ 
tegy  with  the  Soviets.  Reagan  can  use  mili¬ 
tary  bases  there  to  check  Soviet  influence  in 
Southeast  Asia,  just  as  previous  presidents 
have. 

U.S.  policy  makers  have  always  felt  that  a 
stable  Philippine  government  that  backs 
both  U.S.  business  and  military  interests 
should  stay  in  power.  Little  wonder,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Marcos  was  allowed  to  oppress  the 
masses  for  over  two  decades. 

This  could  be  tolerated  as  long  as  Amer¬ 
ican  business  and  military  interests  were 


safe.  After  all,  what  do  the  peasant  workers 
mean  to  Marcos,  Reagan  and  Big  Business. 
Multinational  y>rporations  could  locate  fac¬ 
tories  in  the  Philippines  to  take  advantage 
of  the  cheap  labor.  They  could  then  take  this 
extra  savings  to  pad  the  stockholders’  pock¬ 
ets.  If  the  Philippine  people  realize  this  then 
Marcos  and  the  U.S.  are  out.  The  only  way 
this  could  happen  is  if  the  people  were  able 
to  pick  their  own  leader  instead  of  one 
picked  by  the  United  States. 

Why  then  is  this  such  a  big  deal?  Marcos 
is  just  another  in  a  long  line  of  petty  fascists 
that  the  United  States  has  backed. 

If  the  U.S.  could  get  something  out  of  its 
relationship  with  the  Philippines  it  was  fair 
game.  Take  the  Vietnam  War.  We  ran  many 
operations  out  of  our  military  bases  in  the 
Philippines.  Now  there  is  the  opportunity, 
despite  the  rhetoric  to  the  contrary,  to  use 
Aquino  to  our  benefit.  After  all,  the  only  rea¬ 
son  Reagan  supported  Marcos’  flight  is  that 
he  feared  the  masses  had  finally  linked  Rea¬ 
gan  and  Marcos.  This  would  really  screw  up 


our  interests  over  there. 

When  Aquino  comes  into  power  she  pro¬ 
claims  a  crackdown  on  communists.  This  is 
right  in  line  with  the  ideas  of  the  Reagan  ad¬ 
ministration.  After  all  if  Aquino  doesn’t  de¬ 
viate  too  much  from  the  American  side,  she 
could  steal  as  much  foreign  aid  from  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  as  Marcos  had. 

And  when  the  people  of  the  Philippines  re¬ 
alize  that  Aquino  is  as  bad  as  Marcos  was, 
then  she  can  flee  with  her  money  to  the  U.S., 
Germany,  France,  or  Britain.  The  whole 
point  of  this  is  that,  contrary  to  Senator 
Lugar’s  statements,  democracy  fall  flat  on 
its  face.  The  Philippine  election  was  just  a 
power  struggle  between  Marcos  and  one  of 
his  old  cronies.  No  real  choice  was  being 
brought  to  the  people  much  like  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States. 

The  answer  to  the  opening  question  is  no, 
another  era  in  U.S.  foreign  relations  did  not 
end,  rather  it  continued  under  a  new  name. 


Reader’s  view 


Buffoon  Responds 


I  am  one  of  the  “Buffoons”  and  I  admit  it 
openly.  lama  buffoon  for  wanting  to  inform 
you,  the  students,  of  upcoming  events  that 
the  Chronicle  felt  you  should  not  know.  That 
is  what  the  “News  Update”  intended  to  do. 

I  am  the  buffoon  that  asked  for  Mr.  Rade¬ 
macher  to  be  removed  from  his  editorship 
on  the  Chronicle  at  the  Publications  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting.  The  reason  to  remove  Lee 
was  to  stop  him  and  the  other  Chronicle  staff 
from  violating  SPC  guidelines. 

Everything  I  have  done  was  above  board 
and  truthful;  going  by  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion.  Can  the  Chronicle  say  that?  No!  Mr. 
Rademacher  &  Mr.  Vargo  reported  in  their 
editorials  about  the  last  Publications  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  but  no  one  from  the  Chroni¬ 
cle  was  there.  Even  their  advisor,  Donelle 
Weiss,  left  before  I  asked  for  a  vote  to  have 
Mr.  Rademacher  removed  from  his  editor¬ 


ship.  This  is  the  Chronicle’s  style  of  report¬ 
ing. 

I  am  not  complaining  of  being  called  nam¬ 
es  by  the  Chronicle  if  they  deem  calling 
names  professional  journalism.  But  please, 
if  you  call  me  names  at  least  spell  my  name 
correctly.  My  name  is  spelled  STUART 
CROWDER,  Mr.  Rademacher,  and  not 
STEWART  CROWDER. 

Stuart  G.  Crowder 


So  I’m  a  jerk! 


In  Dec.  Lee  ran  a  view  with  a  disclaim¬ 
er. ..“This  story  bears  no  resemblance  to 
any  person  on  campus  or  any  event  occur¬ 
ring  on  campus.”  In  actuality,  it  was  a  take¬ 
off  on  the  Oct.  29  Student  Publications  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting.  Then  chairman  Dr.  Bill 
Giddings  admitted  this  to  me,  unofficially. 
But  I’m  the  jerk. ..right? 

Now  Lee  has  accused  me  of  proposing  he 
be  eliminated  as  Editor-in-Chief.  I  agree 
with  the  thought,  but  I  neither  proposed  nor 
voted  on  the  motion.  I  guess  this  makes  me  a 
jerk  too.. .right? 

The  presence  of  the  disclaimer  in  Dec.  is, 
in  my  opinion,  an  admission  of  guilt.  The  lies 
speak  for  themselves. 


All  right!  I  bend!  I’m  the  biggest  jerk  in 
school!  Have  been  for  years,  too.  Just  ask 
the  Chronicle  editors,  they  know  if  anyone 
does. 

As  secretary  of  SGA,  I  discovered  the  edi¬ 
tors  were  breaking  their  own  editorial  poli¬ 
cies.  SGA  President  Floyd  Fennell  and  I 
have  developed  a  twenty-page  complaint 
proving  this.  Only  jerks  would  be  involved  in 
such  a  project... right? 


Half  the  story,  half  the  time,  just  isn’t 
good  enough  for  me.  Neither  do  I  approve  of 
cheats  and  ego-trippers  such  as  Lee  and  Bill 
Vargo.  But  the  administration  condones 
this,  as  we  see  Lee  in  the  EIC  seat  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  SPC  Guidelines. 

SGA’s  complaint  holds  water..  Lee  Rade¬ 
macher  walks  on  that  water.. .and  I’m  a 
jerk!  So  now  what? 

Ron  Jewell 
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on  campus 


Chancellor’s  office  and  C-100 
both  get  ‘needed  overhauls’ 


This  semester  the  Cjiancfillar’s  office  and 
room  C-100  in  the  SFLC  building,  were  rede¬ 
corated.  It  was  decicTecf  by  the  university 
that  both  rooms  were  in  need  of  an  overhall. 
The  Chancellor’s  office  was  last  decorated 
thirteen  years  ago  and  C-100  was  decorated 
sixteen  years  ago. 

According  to  Gary  Newsom,  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  for  Administrative  services  at  Purdue 
Calumet,  the  Chancellor’s  office  is  consider¬ 
ed  the  “front  room”  for  the  campus  because 
it  is  used  to  receive  many  University  visi¬ 
tors  and  guests.  The  cost  for  redecorating 
the  office  was  approximately  $5,900.  It  was 


funded  by  the  general  university  operating 
funds. 

Newsom  also  said  the  Faculty,  staff  and 
students  participated  in  the  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  the  specifications  for  redecorating 
and  refurnishing  C-100.  Although  the  room  is 
not  finished,  estimated  costs  for  the  C-100 
project  are  $72,000.  Approximately  $50,000 
of  this  amount  is  for  furnishings.  The  deco¬ 
ration  is  funded  from  earnings  from  vending 
and  the  billiard  rooms. 

The  specifications  for  both  of  these 
projects  conform  to  Purdue  University 
practices  and  standards. 


Beering . 

the  state,  he  said,  should  establish  a  new  at-  _ 
titude  of  cooperation,  a  new  attitude  in  “our¬ 
selves,  students  and  the  public,”  and  a  new 
attitude  about  education. 

Beering  said  that  $40  billion  was  spent  last 
year  by  large  corporations  to  educate  some 
8  million  employees  while  a  nearly  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  was  spent  by  two  and  four-year 
colleges  to  educate  approximately  12-and-a- 
half  million  students  in  the  United  States.  | 
“That  suggests  to  me  that  you  and  I  have  f 
a  job  to  do,”  he  said.  § 

Now  that  Purdue  Calumet  has  “bridged  3 
the  gap”  to  an  established  university,  he  | 
said,  it  ought  to  use  this  40th  anniversary  as  f 
a  “foundation,  touchstone,  and  symbol  of  f 
victory,”  But  “most  importantly,”  he  said,  1 
“we  have  to  move  on  from  here.  ” 


from  p.1 


Senior  heads  for  national  honors  conference 


Intrigued  by  “the  emergence  of  the  yup¬ 
pies,”  PUC  senior  and  Chronicle  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  Lisa  Goodnight  has  been  se¬ 
lected  to  present  her  paper  at  the  DePauw 
Undergraduate  Honors  Conference  at  De¬ 
Pauw  University,  Greencastle,  Ind.,  March 
13-15. 

This  is  a  national  conference,  and  the  pa¬ 
pers  deal  with  different  aspects  of  commu¬ 
nication. 

Goodnight’s  paper,  entitled  “A  Dramatis- 
tic  Analysis  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  George 
McGovern  in  the  1972  Presidential  Cam¬ 
paign,”  was  an  idea,  she  said,  that  came  out 
of  an  interest  in  the  “birth  of  the  yuppies”  in 
1972. 

“This  honor  has  really  inspired  me  to  con¬ 
tinue  my  studies  in  political  communica¬ 
tion,”  Goodnight  said. 


“It’s  certainly  an  honor  for  both  her  and 
us,”  said  Michael  Moore,  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  and  Creative  Arts. 
Moore  said  Goodnight  is  the  first  student 
from  PUC  to  attend  the  DePauw  confer¬ 
ence,  and  that  the  ‘gift  fund’  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  will  pay  for  all  of  Goodnight’s  travel 
and  registration  expenses. 

Communications  professor  and  depart¬ 
mental  advisor  Dan  Dunn  said  Goodnight 
first  wrote  the  paper  in  his  COM  517  class, 
“Communication  in  Politics,”  then  has  de¬ 
veloped  it  further  during  the  independent 
study  she  is  currently  doing  with  him  on 
media  and  politics. 

“I  was  really  surprised  I  was  asked  to  pre¬ 
sent  this  paper,”  Goodnight  said.  “Under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Dunn,  I  worked  over  five 
weeks  revising  it.  I  never  could  have  done  it 
without  his  help.” 


Brown  Bag  Forum 

“Making  the  Transition  from  the  Public  to 
the  Private  Sector"  is  the  topic  of  Purdue 
University  Calumet’s  next  Brown  Bag 
Forum  at  noon,  Wednesday,  March  12,  in 
C321. 

Former  educator  Jean  Hardy  Robinson, 
vice  president  of  International  Cash  Man¬ 
agement  Consulting  for  Continental  Illinois 
National  Bank,  is  the  featured  speaker. 

Intro  to  Word  Processing 

Two  sections  of  a  non-credit  course  in  “In¬ 
troduction  to  Word  Processing”  are  being 
offered  at  Purdue  University  Calumet. 

The  first  section  begins  March  17,  with 
eight  class  sessions  scheduled  on  four  Mon¬ 
day  and  Wednesday  evenings  through  April 
16.  Another  session,  scheduled  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  begins  March  18.  More  in¬ 
formation  available  from  Continuing  Edu¬ 
cation,  ext.  228. 


Sigrid  Stark  Literary  Contest  rules 


1.  Eligibility:  any  student  registered  at  PUC 
forthe  Fall  1985orSpring  1986 semester. 

2.  Entry  deadline:  April  4,  1986.  Entries  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  English  Department 
Office,  Room  232,  Lawshe  Hall. 

3.  An  entry  may  be  submitted  in  only  one 
category.  However,  a  contestant  may  submit 
as  many  different  works  in  each  category  as 
he  wishes. 

4.  Entries  submitted  in  the  wrong  categor¬ 
ies  will  be  disqualified. 

5.  Each  entry  must  be  submitted  separately. 

6.  Entries  are  to  follow  standard  manuscript 
form:  typedon  one  side  only  of  eight  and  a 
half  inch  by  eleven  inch  typing  paper  and  dou¬ 
ble  spaced.  DO  NOT  PUT  YOUR  NAME  ON 
YOUR  ENTRY.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
of  the  first  page,  indicate  the  category  in 
which  you  are  entering  the  work. 

7.  On  a  separate  piece  of  paper,  type  your 
name,  address,  telephone  number,  the  title  of 
the  work,  and  the  category.  Place  this  sheet 
in  an  envelope  on  which  you  have  put  the 
name  of  the  category  and  the  title  of  the 
work.  Seal  and  staple  the  envelope  to  your  en¬ 
try. 


Core  Categories 

Poetry 
Short  Story 

(a  fictional  narrative) 

Personal  essay 

(a  non-fiction,  first-person  narrative) 
Academic  essay 

(an  essay  which  addresses  itself  to  a  scho¬ 
larly  topic  and  which  may  or  may  not  incor¬ 
porate  documented  references.  Example:  an 
essay  on  a  philosophical'  or  historical  sub¬ 
ject) 

Critical  essay 

(a  critique  of  a  work  in  any  field  of  art) 
Technical  essay 

(an  essay  on  a  technical  subject.  Example: 
an  essay  on  metallic  strett  factors  in  aircraft) 
Graduate  research  essay 

(an  essay,  written  by  a  graduate  student, 
based  on  research  and  with  appropriate  docu¬ 
mentation) 

Undergraduate  research  essay 
(same  as  above  but  written  by  an  undergra¬ 
duate) 

Continued  on  p.  4 


Experience  —  the  opportunity  for  advanced  education,  specialization 
and  flight  nursing. 


Experience  —  the  opportunity  to  develop  management  skills  as  an  Air 
Force  officer. 

Experience  —  excellent  starting  pay.  complete  medical  and  dental  care 
and  30  days  of  vacation  with  pay  each  year. 

Experience  —  being  part  of  a  highly  professional  health-care  team. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  TSgt.  Tom  Renardo 
10735  S.  Cicero  Ave.,  Oaklawn,  IL  60453 
1-312-425-4021  Outside  areas  call  collect 


AIR  FORCE 


ROADWAY  EXPRESS  INC. 


toanvAr 


PART-TIME 
CAN  BRING  GREAT  MONEY! 


Roadway  Express,  Inc.  has  part-time  positions  available 
that  should  fit  right  into  yourschedule. 

DOCKWORKERS 

$1 1.25/HR. 

We’re  looking  for  part-time  on-call  Dockworkers.  The 
schedule  is  flexible,  but  since  you’ll  be  on  call,  you  must 
be  ready  to  work  on  2  hours’  notice.  You’lhneed  your  own 
transportation.  Heavy  manual  work  will  be  involved.  The 
schedule  includes  evening  and  weekend  hours. 

TYPISTS 

$1 0.50/HR. 

(approximately) 

Mostly  evening  and  night  hours.  We  also  have  openings 
for  excellent  typists  with  typing  skills  of  at  least  60  wpm 
preferred. 

Qualified  minority  and  female  applicants  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Please  apply  in  person,  Mondays  only,  between  12:30 
p.m.  and  4:30  p.m.  Be  prepared  to  describe  in  detail  a  good 
work  history,  Including  complete  addresses  and  zip  codes. 
Or,  you  may  send  resume  (typing  speed  MUST  be  included) 
to: 

ROADWAY  EXPRESS,  INC. 

200  Lincoln  Highway,  Chicago  Heights,  IL  60411 
1/4  Mile  East  of  1-394  on  U.S.  30) 


(ABSOLUTELY  NO  PHONE  INQUIRIES  ACCEPTED) 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V.  * 


On  the  leading  edge  of  technology. 
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Club 

Connection 

Biology  Club 

Biology  Club  News: 

New  Officers  elected: 

Janice  Bjork,  President 
Sue  Lach,  Vice-President 
Thand  Lethi,  Treasurer 
Georgette  Wiley,  Secretary 

Announcing: 

“Nuclear  Winter”  by  Carl  Sagan, 
introduced  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Shoup. 

Mon.,  March  10th,  12-3  P.M. 

Room  G-7E 
Everyone  W  elcome ! 

Skylark 

Skylark,  the  Fine  Arts  Magazine  of 
Purdue  Calumet,  will  sponsor  a  Writ¬ 
er’s  Workshop,  Saturday,  March  8, 
1986  from  10:00  A  M.  until  12:00  noon. 
The  workshop  will  be  held  at  the  How¬ 
ard  Branch  of  the  Hammond  Library, 
7047  Grand  Ave. 

Professor  Charles  B.  Tinkham,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Creative  Writing  and  Eng¬ 
lish  at  Purdue  Calumet  will  teach  the 
workshop,  providing  instruction  in  po¬ 
etry,  drama,  and  short  story  writing. 
All  interested  persons  are  encouraged 
to  attend  this  FREE  workshop. 


Mime...from  p.  1 


Clare  Emright  practices  some  of  the  mime  movement  techniques  she  learned  during  the  workshop. 


Literary  contest  rules...from  p.3 


Best  freshman  theme 

(a  theme  written  by  a  studednt  in  English 
020,  English  100,  or  English  104) 

High  school  writing 

(short  stories  and  essays  written  by  high- 
school  juniors  or  seniors  in  the  Calumet  Re¬ 
gion) 

First  and  second  place  essays  win  prizes,  and 
honorable  mentions  receive  certificates. 
Special  Categories 

7.  Undergraduate  essay  in  history  or  politi¬ 
cal  science,  sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
History  and  Political  Science 

2.  One-act  play,  sponsored  by  Steven  E. 
Pauley 

3.  Essay  in  fine  arts,  sponsored  by  John  Mo- 
hamed 

4.  A  short  story  or  longer  story  or  a  sequen¬ 
ce  of  poems  written  for  children  (K-6th  grade), 
sponsored  by  John  Davis 


5.  A  translation  from  French,  German,  or 
Spanish  of  poetry,  a  short  story,  or  an  essay, 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  and  Literatures 

6.  An  essay  in  linguistics,  sponsored  by 
Tony  Lamb 

7.  An  essay  on  a  scientific  subject,  sponsor¬ 
ed  by  Charles  Tinkham 

8.  Fernando  Martinez  Memorial  Essay  on 
coping  with  a  physical  or  mental  handicap, 
sponsored  by  members  of  the  ■'  >ecial  Servic¬ 
es  Staff 

9.  Humorous  essay,  sponsored  by  John 
Tuckey 

10.  Essay  in  philosophy,  sponsored  by  Tho¬ 
mas  Koenig  and  George  Sefler 

11.  Essay  on  communication  ethics,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Michael  R.  Moore 

12.  Essay  on  a  technological  subject,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Charles  Tinkham. 


Building  between  the  hours  of  10  a.m.  to 
12:30p.m. 

Those  women  who  participate  in  the  ses¬ 
sion  learn  characterization,  handling  ob¬ 
jects,  mime  movements,  and  scene  cre¬ 
ating.  No  previous  experience  is  needed,  but 
women  with  experience  are  also  encouraged 
to  come  and  share  their  skills  and  help  the 
newcomers  feel  more  at  ease. 

These  programs  have  been  offered  to  help 


put  a  stop  to  those  winter  blahs,  and  to  help 
stimulate  creativity.  During  the  past  three 
years  these  workshops  have  helped  women 
and  children  to  stretch  their  possibilities 
thorugh  comedy  and  movement. 

The  Calumet  Women’s  Alliance  is  an  11- 
year  old  non-profit  volunteer  organization 
which  works  on  the  concerns  of  women 
throughout  Northwest  Indiana, 


MARK  H.  HOLTAN 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 


1644  45TH  AVENUE 
MUNSTER,  INDIANA  46321 


OFF.  (219)  924-2250 
RES.  (219)  972-2722 


UNBELIEVABLE!!! 

RENT  FROM 

$200.00 

INCLUDES  HEAT,  GAS  AND  WATER  AT 

The  H  I  G  H  L  A  N  PS 

BS®  180/94  AT  KENNEDY  AVENUE 

844-8090  1st 


We  feature  CM  cars 
like  this  Chevy  Chcvette. 


Be  a  Road 
Scholar 


Get  an  "A"  in  getting  around 
towa  You  can  rent  a  car  if  you're 
18  or  older,  have  a  valid  driver's 
license,  current  student  I.D.  and 
a  cash  deposit.  Stop  by  and  fill 
out  a  short  cash  qualification 
form  at  least  24-hours  in  advance. 


You  pay  for  gas  used  and  return 

car  to  renting  location.  Most  ^  a  mm 

major  credit  cards  accepted.  | 


Non-dlscountable  rate  applies  to 
Chevy  Chevette  or  similar-sized 
car  and  is  subject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice.  Rates  slightly  higher 
for  drivers  under  25.  Specific  cars 
subject  to  availability.  2  day  mini¬ 
mum.  Weekend  rate  available 
from  noon  Thursday  to  Monday. 
Call  for  details. 


per  day 
weekends 

150  tree  miles  pet 
day 

Additional  mileage 
15  cents  per  mile 


MM  National  Car  Rental. 


Available  at: 


You  deserve  National  attention: 


911  River  Oaks  Dr. 
Calumet  City,  III.  60409 
312-891-6632 


and 


15908  S.Halstad 
Harvey,  III.  60426 
312-333-8430 


“PRINT  NOIR  is  the  feature  section  of  the  Chronicle  devoted  to  the  artis¬ 
try,  imagination,  and  entertaining  qualities  of  this  campus  and  its  students. 


Send  your  best  writing  or  cartooning  to  the  Porter  Building,  room  E217,  The 
Chronicle  Newsroom.  Write  for  us  —  the  world  is  waiting!" 


Fiction 


fry  floy  Phifer 


5:40PM 

Old  Suzy  was  surely  going  to  be  mad  He 
completely  lost  track  of  time  and  of  how 
many  drinks  be  had.  All  he  knew  was  that  he 
could  barely  stand  much  less  drive  and  that 
was  bad  because  it  took  a  lot  of  booze  to  get 
him  drunk  anymore. 

He  also  knew  that  Susan  would  have  din¬ 
ner  ready  by  now  and  would  ask  him  fifty 
questions  when  he  showed  up  hardy  able  to 
see. 

He  deckled  he  would  take  a  shortcut 
through  his  old  neighborhood  and  then  a- 
cross  town  and  home.  He  careened  through 
the  familiar  streets  at  breakneck  speeds. 

Then  things  really  picked  up. 

Coming  around  Oak  street,  he  cut  the  turn 
too  far  to  the  right  and  went  eft  the  road  and 
onto  the  sidewalk.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
someone  standing  there  at  the  time  he  turn¬ 
ed  the  corner  He  heard  a  dull  thud  as  he  cut 
left  and  hack  onto  the  street. 

He  kept  driving. 

Christopher  Williams  {Hilled  into  his 
driveway  and  walked  in  trying  very  hard  to 
forget  what  happened.  “Hi  Susan  Sorry  I  'm 
so  late,  i  had..."  Susan  was  sitting  at  the 
kitchen  table  crying.  “Susan,  what’s 
wrong?" 

"It’s  your  mother.  1  just  talked  to  Ihe  po¬ 
lice.  Your  mother  was  killed  in  a  hit  and  run 
accident.  A  witness  says  the  driver  looked 
drunk. ” 

"Where  did  it  happen?”  he  asked  feeling 
sick  and  dizzy. 

“On  Oak  street  in  your  old  neighborhood." 

The  next  morning  Christopher  Williams 
woke  to  the  same  buzzer  and  the  same  hys¬ 
terical  cry  of  his  wife. 

But  he  didn’t  react  to  his  reflection  in  the 
lovely  bathroom  mirror  in  the  same  manner 


Christopher  Williams  woke  at«  A.M.,  first 
to  the  monotone  "buzz"  of  bis  clock  radio 
and  then  to  the  hysterical  cry  of  bis  wife,  Su¬ 
san. 

‘‘Chris,  if  you  don’t  get  up  now  you’ll  be 
late  for...” 

“Work.  Yeah,  I  know, 


he  said  forcing  a 
grin  to  his  face  as  he  looked  into  her  eyes. 
“I’m  up  now.” 

Every  morning  he  had  the  same  thing  to 
took  forward  to.  The  damn  "buzz”  of  the  ra¬ 
dio.  Susan’s  high  pitched  yelling  (which  he 
hated  but  never  had  the  courage  to  tell  her 
so).  And  the  taste  in  mouth.  The  taste  of  al¬ 
cohol  soured  by  a  night’s  slumber.  He  rarely 
had  hangovers  anymore.  Just  the  taste. 

Once  in  the  lovely  bathroom  Susan  just 
had  redecorated,  Christopher  Williams  had 
the  same  thing  to  lode  at  in  the  mirror  every 
morning.  Bloodshot  eyes  (no  problem. 
That’s  why  we  have  Visine)  and  the  new  yel¬ 
low  tinge  in  his  complexion. 

After  a  hot  shower,  a  quick  shave  and  bis 


he  headed  off  to  work  at  the  Reynolds  and 
Associates  law  Firm.  A  firm  in  which  he 
was  a  full  fledged  partner. 

Halfway  to  work,  Christopher  Williams 
made  his  usual  morning  stop  in  an  alleyway 
behind  a  grocery  store.  The  routine  stop  was 
so  well  rehearsed  that  he  rarely  thought  a- 
bout  his  actions. 

It  was  t  ime  for  his  first  drink  of  the  day. 

Christopher  unlocked  the  glovebox  and 
pulled  out  a  half  empty  bottle  of  Smirnoff 
vodka,  which  he  promptly  drained  with  four 
big  gulps,  he  promised  Susan,  good  'ol  lov¬ 
ing  Susan,  that  he  wouldn’t  drink  and  drive 
anymore,  he  promised  her  that  he  would 
only  drink  in  the  relative  safety  of  their  liv¬ 
ing  room. 

“What  Suzy  don’t  know  won’t  hurt  her,” 
he  said  throwing  the  now  empty  bottle  out 


the  car  window.  He  had  a  big  day  at  work  The  preliminaries  went  Fine.  He  would 
and  the  vodka  was  just  a  little  incentive.  No  surely  win  the  case  for  Mr.  Franklin.  Then 
harm  done.  maybe  a  vacation  with  old  Suzy .  He  drove  a- 

Chris  turned  into  his  VIP  parking  spot  at  cross  town  to  the  Bay  Club  and  round  Ben. 

ten  after  nine.  The  taste  of  vafita  was  very  "Hey  its  about  time.  How  did  the  prelim  f- 
strong  in  his  mouth  (No  problem.  That’s  nariesgo?” 

why  wehave  chewing  gum).  He  then  walked  “Great  I  don’t  think  the  defense  has  a 

to  the  executive  elevator  and  pressed  the  case.  What’s  today’s  special." 
button  marked  seventeen.  “Vodka  martini.” 

“Morning  Chris.  1  put  the  Franklin  file  on  “Sounds  good,”  Christopher  said  taking 
your  desk.  Your  due  in  court  at  ten  for  the  the  clear  glass  in  his  shaking  hand.  For  a 
preliminaries.  How  about  a  late  lunch  at  the  second  he  listened  to  the  ice  cubes  clink  a- 
Bay  Clubat,  say  three?”  gainst  each  other  in  the  glass.  He  then  elos- 

“You’re  on,  Ben,"  he  said  trying  to  keep  ed  his  eyes  and  raised  the  drink  to  his  lips  It 


his  balance.  ‘Tli  see  you  at  three. 


Poetry 


A  RULE  FOR  VISITORS 


Don’t  touch  the  cat 
don’t  touch  it,  whatever  you  do. 

It  still  has  its  claws, 
and  she’ll  climb  the  walls, 
and  end  up  on  back  of  your  neck. 

Don’t  call  the  dog 
don’t  call  him,  whatever  you  do. 

Cause  he  may  look  dead, 
but  he  ain’t  been  fed, 

And  he’ll  make  a  snack  out  of  you. 

Don’t  PET  the  dog 
don’t  pet  him,  whatever  you  do. 
cause  he’ll  grab  your  pants, 
and  he’ll  do  a  dance, 
and  he’ll  make  an  ass  out  of  you! 

-Wulfgar  Hemming 


SNIFF  SNIFF 

I  ask  you,  what  is  that  smell? 

(it  prevades  the  edge  of  the  doorway) 
Oh,  Geez,  What  in  the  hell? 

(have  to  get  out  in  a  hurry) 


8129  In&ksBlvd 
HlCrHLANb.  In. 


Watermelons 
Skylabs 
Kami- Kalis 


w 

DRAFTS 

When  you  quy- 

"  USLY  MUGr' 


-Wulfgar  Hemming 


j  man 
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This  page  is  dedicated  to  the  women  of  Purdue  University  Calumet  (stu¬ 
dents,  staff  and  faculty),  in  recognition  of  the  many  efforts  and  accomplish¬ 
ments. 

Deanovich  continues  studies 
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Women,  you’re  not  just  getting  older  - 
you’re  getting  more  educated!  More  than 
half  of  the  students  on  campus  this  semester 
are  women,  and  their  average  age  is  28 
(compared  with  25  for  men).  In  fact,  over 
65%  of  our  women  students  are  older  than 
the  traditional  (18-22)  age  once  thought  of  as 
“normal”  for  the  college  population.  Clear¬ 
ly  the  returning  woman  is  making  an  im¬ 
pact. 

One  such  woman  is  Dena  Deanovich,  a  30- 
year  English  major.  Dena  is  a  student  as¬ 
sistant  in  Dean  Rittenmeyer’s  office  and 
secretary  of  the  Women  to  Women  student 
organization.  She  is  enthusiastic  about  the  e- 
ducational  experiences  at  PUC  and  eager  to 
talk  about  them. 

Q.  What  made  you  decide  to  return  to 
school? 

Deanovich:  I  had  always  wanted  to  go 
back  to  school.  Then  I  got  divorced  and 
found  that  as  a  single  parent  I  would  have  to 
get  a  job,  and  I  realized  that  I  needed  more 
education 

Q.  What  do  you  expect  to  gain  from  your 
education? 

Deanovich:  Greater  knowledge,  an  open 
mind  to  look  past  my  traditional  upbringing 
and  a  degree  that  will  lead  to  a  good  job. 

Q.  What  problems  have  you  encountered 
that  a  traditional-age  student  probably 
would  not  have,  and  how  have  you  dealt  with 
them? 

Deanovich:  The  biggest  problem  was  a 
feeling  of  isolation,  because  my  other  re¬ 
sponsibilities  compete  with  the  campus  acti¬ 
vities  usually  enjoyed  by  undergraduates.  I 
solved  the  problem  by  making  friends  with 


my  younger  classmates,  joining  Women  to 
Women,  and  working  at  the  university. 

At  first  I  was  afraid  that  I  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  compare  with  younger  students  fresh  out 
of  high  school,  but  this  turned  out  not  to  be  a 
problem. 


Deanovich:  Women  to  Women  is  a  support 
group  for  women  returning  to  school  after 
an  interruption  in  their  education.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  comprised  of  non-traditional- 
age  women.  It  has  give  me  a  network  of 
friends  to  talk  to  who  share  similar  ex¬ 
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Also,  I  have  family  responsibilities,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  my  son  is  ill  and  I  have  to  miss 
class.  However,  my  professors  have  been 
very  understanding  whenever  I’ve  let  them 
know  that  there  was  a  problem,  and  they’ve 
always  let  me  make  up  any  work  I’ve  mis¬ 
sed. 

Q.  What  is  Women  to  Women,  and  how 
has  it  helped  you? 


periences  and  problems. 

Q.  What  words  of  encouragement/ad¬ 
vice  would  you  give  to  non-traditional-age 
women  students? 

Deanovich:  Keep  at  it.  School  is  difficult 
at  first,  but  it  gets  easier  the  longer  you 
stick  with  it.  And  it’s  worth  the  effort.  It’s 
challenging,  it’s  rewarding,  and  it  has  given 
me  greater  self-confidence. 
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This  week  (March  2-8)  is  National  Wo¬ 
men’s  History  Week,  proclaimed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1981  to  commemorate  the  cultural, 
political  and  social  contributions  of  women. 
The  week-long  observance  will  culminate  on 
March  8  with  the  celebration  of  Internation¬ 
al  Women’s  Day,  a  holiday  celebrated 
throughout  the  world  to  honor  working  wo¬ 
men  everywhere. 

March  8  was  chosen  for  International  Wo¬ 
men’s  Day  to  commemorate  two  all-women 
strikes  which  occurred  on  that  date  a  half- 
century  apart  in  New  York  City.  The  first, 
on  March  8,  1857,  was  a  strike  by  women 
garment  workers  who  walked  off  their  jobs 
to  protest  the  deplorable  working  conditions 
in  the  garment  industry  and  to  demand  e- 
qual  rights  for  women  and  a  10-hour  work 
day.  The  women  needle-trades  workers  who 
participated  in  the  second  strike,  on  March 
8,  1908,  made  similar  demands,  including 
the  right  to  vote  and  an  end  to  child  labor. 
Both  strikes  were  brutally  dispersed  by  po¬ 
lice. 

In  1910,  March  8  became  known  officially 
as  International  Women’s  Day.  Although 
other  nations  have  been  celebrating  IWD 
ever  since,  it  has  only  been  within  the  past 
decade  that  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  have  joined  in  the  observance.  Various 
women’s  organizations  in  the  Calumet  Re¬ 
gion  have  been  observing  the  event  since 
1980. 


Outstanding  American  foremothers 


Researched  and  written  by  Jen  Brown,  Con¬ 
nie  Colson,  Lisa  Malovich,  Lisa  Misner,  Val 
erie  Price,  Tamera  Theodore,  and  Sylvia 
Smith,  students  in  GS  121  Introduction  to 
Women’s  Studies. 


In  1844,  when  no  medical  school  would  admit 
ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  she  studied 
privately  with  doctors  in  the  South  and  in 
Philadelphia.  In  1847,  she  was  accepted  at 
the  Genava  Medical  School  of  western  New 
York.  However,  after  her  graduation,  she 
was  not  permitted  to  practice.  Eventually, 
however,  BLACKWELL  founded  the  New 


York  Infirmary  for  women  and  children. 
Later,  aided  by  her  sister,  she  opened  a  col¬ 
lege  for  women  in  the  hospital. 

During  the  Civil  War,  Dr.  MARY  WALKER 
spent  4  years  under  fire  on  battlefields  as  a 
commissioned  member  of  the  medical  corps 
with  the  rank  of  1st  Lieutenant.  So  astound¬ 
ing  was  WALKER’S  war  record  that  at  the 
end  of  the  war  she  was  awarded  a  special 
congressional  medal  and  granted  a  pension. 
Dr.  WALKER  was  also  the  first  woman  in 
the  U.S.  to  be  granted  the  right  to  wear 
pants  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

SACAJAWEA  was  a  Shoshoni  Indian  wo¬ 
man  who  accompanied  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  1805-1806. 
Acting  as  a  nurse  and  interpreter,  SACAJA¬ 


WEA,  who  was  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time, 
carried  her  newborn  son  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  back  again. 

A  rebel  by  birthright,  CHARLOTTE  PER¬ 
KINS  GILMAN  sought  to  educate  and  enter¬ 
tain  people  through  her  writing.  Her  most 
famous  piece  of  literature,  WOMEN  AND 
ECONOMICS  (1898),  informed  readers  of 
the  great  economic  injustices  women  suffer 
through-economically  and  socially-as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  society’s  role  expectations. 

SOJOURNER  TRUTH  (1797-1885)  “A  Pil¬ 
grim  of  Freedom” 

Ex-slave  SOJOURNER  TRUTH  believed 
her  mission  was  to  free  her  people  from  sla¬ 
very  ;  therefore,  she  spoke  out  against  this 
unjust  institution.  At  a  time  when  oratory 


was  a  fine  art,  SOJOURNER  TRUTH, 
through  her  strong  character  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  intelligence,  was  among  the  best  and 
most  famous  anti-slavery  speakers  of  her 
day. 

MARGARET  SANGER  ( 1883-1966)  was  one 
of  the  first  brave  advocates  of  birth  control. 
She  studied  contraception  in  Europe,  and, 
after  returning  to  the  States,  founded  her 
first  clinic  with  two  other  women  in  1916.  All 
three  were  arrested.  This  incident  did  not 
deter  SANGER,  however.  She  worked  to 
amend  the  Comstock  Laws,  laws  which  for¬ 
bade  the  distribution  of  birth  control  infor¬ 
mation.  Later,  SANGER  founded  various 
journals,  wrote  several  books,  and  1952  was 
named  the  first  president  of  the  Internation¬ 
al  Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 


An  historical  view 


By  Steve  Sarang 

A  hundred  years  ago,  Kansas  granted  wo¬ 
men  the  right  to  participate  in  municipal 
elections.  Two  years  later,  America’s  first 
all-female  town  council  was  voted  into  of¬ 
fice. 

Oskaloosa  was  a  town  of  1000.  This  Kansas 
town  was  named  after  its  Iowa  counterpart. 
Oskaloosa  was  a  man’s  town.  Farming  was 
the  norm.  The  Friday  before  election  day,  85 
cents  remained  in  the  town  treasury.  Oska¬ 
loosa  streets  were  muddy,  the  wooden  side¬ 
walks  were  unsafe  and  business  house  win¬ 
dows  and  store  fronts  were  in  need  of  paint. 
The  condition  of  Oskaloosa  was  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  couneilmen’s  success  in  serving 
yet  another  .erm  gained  through  broken 
promises. 

The  women  of  Oskaloosa  tired  of  the  ne¬ 
glect  and  of  the  lazy  and  corrupt  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  decided  to  seek  office  them¬ 
selves,  Enter:  Mary  Lowman,  Carrie  John¬ 
son,  Sadie  Balsley,  Emma  Hamilton,  Henna 
Morse  and  Mittie  Golden. 

News  traveled  fast  in  Oskaloosa.  By  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  the  day  of  the  election,  most 
everyone  knew  what  was  going  on.  Voters 
turned  out  as  never  before.  Though  a  few 
men  tried  to  disrupt  the  election  by  writing 
in  candidates,  the  six  women  prevailed.  The 
women  won  by  a  three-to-one  majority. 


Suddenly,  Oskaloosa  was  no  longer  a 
man’s  town.  The  women  were  in  charge. 
The  change  was  heralded  as  something  new 
and  fresh,  quite  different  from  the  same  old 
story  of  men  being  elected  to  office  on  pro¬ 
mises  which  were  never  fulfilled  or  intended 
to  be. 

Mary  Lowman  was  the  new  mayor.  She 
and  her  five  councilwomen  went  to  work  im¬ 
mediately.  Ordinances  were  passed  to  re¬ 
pair  the  sidewalks.  The  streets  were  widen¬ 
ed  and  repaved.  Storeowners  were  required 
to  paint  their  store  fronts.  Loitering  boys 
were  given  a  curfew. 

Within  three  years,  the  women  had  ac¬ 
complished  in  one  term  what  scores  of  pre¬ 
vious  administrations  could  not  do  in  five. 
The  town  was  restored  to  a  normal  state. 
The  treasury  had  over  a  hundred  dollars 
left. 

Mary  Lowman  was  re-elected  for  a  second 
term  after  a  heated  challenge.  Congratula¬ 
tions  poured  in  from  not  only  across  the  U.S. 
but  also  from  Great  Britain,  Belgium  and 
New  Zealand. 

The  womens’  government  in  Oskaloosa 
can  be  remembered  for  prompting  and 
energizing  the  women’s  suffrage  move¬ 
ment.  Though  these  small-town  councilwo¬ 
men  were  quickly  overshadowed  by  more 
outspoken  feminists  across  the  country, 
their  contribution  helped  break  the  path  for 
other  women  in  the  times  that  were  to  come. 


oh,  that  explains  the  difference 
in  our  salaries! 
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Lakers  roll  in  playoffs 


Roman  Modrowski 


Sports  Editor 


Sometimes  it’s  better  to  let  sleeping 
giants  lie. 

That  lesson  was  taught  by  the  second- 
seeded  Purdue  Calumet  Lakers  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  seventh-seeded  Anderson  and 
third-seeded  Grace  College. 

In  both  games  the  Lakers  slept  thorugh 
the  first  half  only  to  awake  and  dispose  of 
their  opponents  in  the  final  twenty  minutes 
of  the  game. 

In  the  opening  round  of  the  playoffs  last 
Thursday,  the  Lakers  seemed  to  be  playing 
in  their  sleep  as  they  turned  the  ball  over  15 
times  in  the  first  half,  and  connected  on  only 
13-of-27  first  half  shots. 

Anderson  quickly  got  the  attention  of  the 
Lakers  using  a  high-flying  fast  break  to  pull 
out  to  a  10-point  half-time  lead. 

During  the  intermission,  Laker  head 
coach  Larry  Liddle  gave  his  team  plenty  of 
time  to  come  to  their  senses. 

“We  went  in  a  halftime  and  coach  didn’t 
even  say  a  word,”  said  Junior  forward  Mike 
Sytsma.  “We  sat  there  for  a  good  seven  min¬ 
utes  before  he  ever  said  anything,”  Sytsma 
added. 

According  to  Senior  forward  Tony  Gar¬ 
vey,  “all  coach  did  was  write  two  words  on 
the  blackboard;  turnovers  and  execution. 
There  really  wasn’t  anything  to  say.” 

In  the  second  half  the  alert  Lakers  showed 
the  Ravens  why  they  are  the  second  seeded 
team  in  the  tournament.  Led  by  Sytsma’s  16 
second  half  points,  the  Lakers  erased  the  10 


point  deficit  and  blew  Anderson  to  capture  a 
82-73  victory. 

Sytsma  finished  the  game  with  22  points  to 
lead  the  Lakers.  Tony  Garvey  and  Curtis 
Rias  contributed  16  points  each,  while  Tony 
Vermejan  added  13. 

The  Lakers  went  back  to  sleep  after  the 
game  and  when  they  woke  up  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  they  found  themselves  trailing  the 
Grace  Lancers  20-7  midway  through  the 
first  half  of  the  semi-final  game. 

Once  awake  the  Lakers  were  able  to  cut 
the  lead  to  five  at  halftime,  but  the  Lancers 
refused  to  give  up. 

In  the  second  half,  both  teams  shifted  into 
high  gear  and  treated  the  small  crowd  to  20 
minutes  of  very  exciting  basketball. 

Tony  Garvey  and  Tim  Gabrish  used  their 
inside  strength  to  put  the  Lakers  up  42-40 
early  in  the  second  half. 

After  four  more  lead  changes,  the  Lakers 
were  forced  to  win  the  game  at  the  free 
throw  line.  With  10  seconds  remaining,  Syt¬ 
sma  iced  the  game  by  hitting  two  free 
throws. 

The  Lakers  now  take  their  21  wins  (a 
school  record)  to  Taylor  University  to  take 
on  the  top-ranked  Trojans. 

Taylor  advanced  to  the  title  game  by  de¬ 
feating  Tri-State  42-40  to  give  the  Trojans  a 
25-6  record. 

Two  of  Taylor’s  six  defeats  came  at  the 
hands  of  the  Lakers  earlier  this  season.  Pur¬ 
due  Calumet  defeated  the  Trojans  68-65  in 
the  Grace  Tournament,  and  beat  them  66-54 
at  Purdue  Calumet. 

Even  with  the  two  victories  under  their 
belts,  the  Lakers  are  not  overconfident. 
“It’ll  be  tough  to  beat  them  three  times  in  a 
row,  especially  at  their  place,”  said  Laker 
senior  co-captain  Tony  Vermejan. 

“If  we  keep  playing  the  first  half  like 
we’ve  been  playing,  then  we’re  going  to  be 
in  trouble  at  Taylor,”  said  Junior  forward 
Jeff  Pendleton. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the  Lakers  were 
able  to  beat  Taylor  is  their  ability  to  control 
the  boards.  “They’re  (Taylor)  poor  re¬ 
bounders  and  that’s  where  we’re  going  to 


Tony  Vermejan  goes  airborn  against  Grace 


win  it:  with  our  big  guys,”  Pendleton  added. 

If  the  Lakers  do  win  it,  and  they  should, 
they  will  advance  to  the  NAIA  national 
tournament  in  Kansas  City. 

Hopefully  the  sleeping  giant  will  do  his 
sleeping  the  night  before  the  game. 


(NOTE:  The  District  21  championship 
game  was  played  yesterday,  but  due  to  the 
Chronicle’s  deadline  the  outcome  of  that 
game  was  not  known  at  the  time  this  column 
was  written. )  I 


DeYoung  named  District  Player  of  the  Year 


John  Batliner 
Sports  Reporter 


For  more  basketball  players  -  being  a 
sophomore  is  a  time  to  look  for  experience, 
and  to  try  and  establish  themself  as  a  pos¬ 
sible  starter  for  next  year. 

That  is  for  most  sophomores,  but  LeeAnn 
De  Young  certainly  is  an  exception.  In 
DeYoung’s  sophomore  year  she  was  named 
NAIA  District  21  player  of  the  year. 

DeYoung  posted  numbers  near  25  points  a 
game  and  averaged  double  figures  in  re¬ 
bounds.  DeYoung  is  a  team  player,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Coach  Stacey  Karpinec.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  other  talented  players,  but  they  are  not 
as  well  rounded  as  LeeAnn,”  said  Karpinec. 

LeeAnn’s  contributions  are  not  limited  to 
on-court  activities.  LeeAnn  has  established 
herself  as  a  team  leader,  and  brings  a  Cab¬ 
bage  Patch  doll  to  every  game.  The  doll  has 
become  a  good  luck  charm,  and  if  LeeAnn 
has  good  luck,  the  team  has  good  luck.  But 
DeYoung  will  never  take  credit  away  from 
her  team.  The  team  is  great  and  they  are  be¬ 
hind  me  all  the  way,”  said  LeeAnn. 


“She  had  a  few  poor  games  where  she  had 
a  slump,  but  she  worked  hard  and  began 
playing  up  to  her  potential, ’’said  coach 
Stacey  Karpinec.  Coincidentally,  as  LeeAnn 


was  in  a  slump,  the  team  dropped  six  out  of 
seven  games. 

LeeAnn’s  mid-season  slump  was  not  the 
only  time  this  year  that  she  did  not  play  up 
to  her  capabilities,  said  Karpinec  and 
DeYoung. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  season,  LeeAnn 
said  she  had  a  tough  transition  from  volley¬ 
ball  to  basketball.  “The  two  sports  are  total¬ 
ly  different.  Volleyball  is  a  finesse-type 
game;  where  basketball  is  a  physical  game 
and  requires  a  lot  of  thinking,”  said  the  six- 
foot  center. 

DeYoung  is  also  a  student  player  in 
volleyball,  and  barely  missed  making  hon¬ 
orable  mention  to  the  All  District  team  this 
year.  But  with  two  years  left,  LeeAnn  has 
plenty  of  time. 

But  time  is  something  LeeAnn  does  not 
have  a  lot  to  spare.  Aside  from  being  a  full¬ 
time  student  and  a  dedicated  basketball  and 
volleyball  player,  DeYoung  also  managers 
to  work  part-time  in  the  intramural  office. 

In  fact  why  DeYoung  was  working  she 
read  that  she  had  been  named  district 
player  of  the  year.  Her  first  reactions  were 
confusion  and  shock.  She  was  pleased  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  honor,  but  was  confused  for  a  very 
good  reason.  LeeAnn  had  been  told  that 
someone  else  had  won  the  award.  When 
LeeAnn  read  the  news,  she  went  and  had  it 
verified.  “I  was  really  excited;  the  next 
thing  I  did  was  call  my  mom  and  tell  her. 
She  was  really  happy,  too,”  said  DeYoung. 


Karpinec  and  DeYoung  feel  that  the 
award  and  the  recognition  will  make  things 
tougher  on  her  in  the  future. 

“Next  year  things  won’t  be  easier  for  her, 
but  she  has  the  ability  to  steadily  improve, 

the  potential  is  there,”  Karpinec  said. 
“Things  will  get  tougher  next  year.  It 
started  to  get  tougher  this  year  when  teams 
began  double  and  triple  teaming  me,”  said 
DeYoung. 

DeYoung  also  mentioned  next  year  will  be 
more  challenging,  but  she  appears  ready  for 
the  challenge.  “I’ll  just  have  to  work  twice 
as  hard  next  year,”  said  a  very  dedicated 
and  determined  DeYoung. 

Next  year  is  something  both  Karpinec  and 
DeYoung  are  looking  forward  to.  “We  are  a 
very  young  team  yet,  we  managed  to  stick 
with  the  top  teams.  Winning  the-  district 
can’t  be  too  far  out  of  reach,”  said  Kar¬ 
pinec.  DeYoung’s  team  goals  include  fin¬ 
ishing  as  the  number  one  seed  and  winning 
the  district. 

As  far  as  individual  goals,  LeeAnn  said 
she  will  just  go  out  and  play  and  whatever 
happens  -  happens.  DeYoung  did  say  that 
when  she  does  set  goals  that  she  likes  to  set 
reachable  goals.  “It’s  like  climbing  stairs  - 
once  you  get  there,  then  you  set  your  goal  a 
little  bit  higher.” 

With  all  these  accolades  you  would  think 
that  DeYoung  could  have  gone  to  a  major 
college.  But  LeeAnn  wasn’t  even  sure  she 
was  going  to  play  sports  in  college  at  all. 


DeYoung  said  that  her  family  did  not  want 
her  to  play  sports  in  college.  Her  family 
wanted  her  to  get  an  education,  and  was 
worried  that  playing  sports  would  be  too 
much  of  a  conflict. 

LeeAnn  then  made  the  decision  to  go  to 
Purdue  University  Calumet,  but  not  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  sports.  It  wasn't  until  that  sum¬ 
mer  on  a  vacation  that  LeeAnn  decided  that 
she  might  as  well  play  basketball.  When 
LeeAnn  returned  she  let  Athletic  Director 
John  Friend  and  coach  Bill  Platt  know  that 
she  wanted  to  play  basketball. 

About  two  weeks  later  LeeAnn  returned  to 
Friend  and  let  him  know  that  she  also  was 
going  to  play  volleyball.  “I  felt  that  I  kind  of 
broke  the  barrier  of  playing  both  sports,” 
said  DeYoung.  LeeAnn  said  that  Platt  did 
not  like  his  players  participating  in  both 
sports,  but  DeYoung  certainly  proved  that 
she  is  more  than  capable  of  doing  that. 

DeYoung  credits  Platt  with  helping  her 
improve  her  play  underneath.  In  high  school 
DeYoung  said  that  she  felt  she  did  not  learn 
a  whole  lot  despite  averaging  18  points  a 
game. 

DeYoung  feels  that  women’s  athletics  are 
cheated.  “Women’s  athletics  are  under¬ 
rated  by  the  publicity.  I  think  we  are  just  as 
exciting  as  the  men’t  team.” 

One  would  have  to  wonder  if  the  Lady 
Lakers  would,  be  as  exciting  without  the 
very  talented  DeY oung. 


Laker  Highlights 


sports 
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Mike  Sytsma’s  bounce  pass  gets  by  Grace’s  BewTeske. 


Tim  Grabisa  controls  the  boards  for  the  Lakers. 


Classified-Ads 


Tax  preparation  and  bookkeeping  services.  Reasonable  rates.  Call  844-0850  -  Amy  (days) 
or  844-7484  -  Debbie  (evenings) . 

TYPING/WORD  PROCESSING  SERVICE 

Term  Papers,  Manuscripts,  Resumes,  and  all  your  word  processing  needs.  For  students  and 
faculty.  $1.25  per  double  spaced  page.  Call  Eileen:  (219)  924-5725. 

WAREHOUSEMAN:  Part-time  days,  Hammond-based  Industrial  Construction  Company 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  a  part-time  warehouseman.  Duties  would  include  inventory 
control  and  equipment  maintenance.  Salary :  $6.50  per  hour.  Send  inquiries  to  P.O.  Box  2141 
Hammond,  Indiana  46320. 

FOR  SALE:  1984  Honda  Magna.  Call  924-9347. 


CONTRACEPTIVE  SERVICES 
CANCER  SCREENING 
PREGNANCY  TESTING 
ABORTIONS 


Certified  and  licensed  personnel 

Confidential 

Merrillville  769-3500 

East  Chicago  397-7641 

Hammond  845-0848 

Gary_ 883-0411 


'rtRrigRt 


Cares  about  you 

\ 


Free  Pregnancy  testing 


Confidential 


931 '81 45  anytime. 


2712  Condit  in  Downtown  Highland 


i&f* 


Pegasus 
March  14-15 


1 2  Week  Competition 


1st  PRIZE 


<4000 


(Value  in  Cash  &  Prizes) 


Pre-Registration  Required/ 
$10.00  Entree  Pee 

2712  Condit  in  Downtown  Highland ,  Indiana 
219-838-3330 


Rules  available  at  most  sponsor's  locations. 
Ask  for  details  then  sign  up  early! 

P  S.  Good  Luck 


